CHAPTER VII
AMRITSAR:   THE SIKH ROME
AT the time when Martin Luther was launching
his apostolate in the Germanic countries of
the Holy Roman Empire, a certain Baba Nanak
was preaching the Gospel of a new religion in
Northern India. A high-caste Hindu, hailing from
Lahore, Baba Nanak had married and settled down,
it seemed, to family life, when one day he heard
the call, renounced the world and set forth as a half-
naked mendicant on a long pilgrimage to the his-
toric shrines of India. He cast his lot among the
wandering Sadhus, and his roamings took him far
afield; as far, some say, as Mecca. He had set
out as a conventionally orthodox Hindu, but in the
course of his long vagrancy round and about the con-
tinent became profoundly interested in two religions
with the priests of which he often came in contact.
Of the two religions whose theories he assimilated
one was Sufism, a creed as curious as its ideal is
sublime. It began as a revolt from the rigid and
soul-deadening form of Mahometanism prevalent in
Persia, and gradually crystallized into a pantheistic
mysticism blending the ancient doctrines of Zoro-
aster with theories remarkably alrin to those of
Buddha. The noblest Persian poems owe their in-
spiration to Sufi teachings. Sufism has a large fol-
lowing in Moslem lands; most of its proselytes,
indeed, are ex-Mahometans.
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